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TU, LEI AND VOI 


By Bruno ROSELLI 
Vassar College 


6 ADDENING and entrancing,” likeso many other aspects of 

Italian civilization, is the question of an appropriate and 
discriminating use of tu, lei and voi. No American accustomed to 
think of thou only in terms of the Bible and of a limited number 
of Quaker acquaintances can imagine the human warmth which 
embraces your heart when a person whose friendship you have 
increasingly enjoyed for several months asks a bit timidly, “Ci 
potremmo dare del tu?” 

Before attempting to classify the uses of these pronouns in 
modern Italian, it appears advisable to warn my fellow-teachers 
that these notes are to be considered “personal and confidential” 
and are not to be used indiscriminately in the classroom; for the 
customary grammar rules are already complex enough. 

“Tu,” most of the grammars tell us, “is used with children, with 
inferiors, and in familiar conversation.” But where is the line of 
childhood to be drawn? Perhaps the best criterion is given by the 
metro used in the trolley cars of Italy whereby has been eliminated the 
annoying question as to the age of traveling children: a child taller 
than one metro pays full fare. As a child usually reaches that height 
by his eighth year, we may choose that age to drop the ¢u, unless, of 
course, the element of “familiarity” is present. With young girls 
my own tendency would be to begin the /ei even earlier because of 
their joy in being addressed as “Signorina tal-dei-tali,” and one can- 
not, of course, combine the surname with the ¢u, unless he be a 
man talking to another man. 

How about “inferiors”? The present political régime in Italy has 
again given us a few; but in the chaotic days before a strong hand 
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alla virti latina 


O nulla manca, o sol la disciplina,” 


it was an unhealthy sport to turn to a waiter and say, “Portami un 
gelato.” In my own native city of Florence, Giosué Borsi instituted 
the Misericordia just to repair the consequences of such rash acts, 
It is best to treat hotel and restaurant waiters to the customary 
lei north of the philological Mason and Dixon line which bisects 
Italy from Rome to Ancona, and to the customary voi south of that 
line. In private homes, the master or mistress uses tu with the one 
domestic @ tout faire of a rather humble establishment; but, from 
Trento to Syracuse, he or she will use the voz in addressing a retinue 
of servants. It is preferable that the casual guest in either type of 
establishment make use of the polite form prevailing in that section 
in speaking to the domestics, and it is imperative in the case of the 
chauffeur. 

The “familiar” use of ¢# concerns fathers, mothers, and their 
children; husbands and wives; persons officially engaged to be 
married; uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, grandparents and grand- 
children; a few very intimate friends; schoolmates; employees on a 
like plane in the office; and officers of the same rank, even though 
they are strangers. 

This sweeping rule for the use of ¢u must be qualified by a number 
of comments and warnings. 

Children now use ¢u with their parents, the familiar form re- 
placing the /ez and voz used in old-fashioned homes of fifty years ago, 
and still retained by the more patriarchal rural South. The writer, 
who was a child in the eighth decade of the last century, remembers 
among his young associates just three families in which /ei was still 
used. It seemed, however, to imply more conservatism than respect. 
I can well recall the absurd effect of the /ei combined with im- 
pertinence when one of those children remarked tartly to his mother, 
“Mamma, Lei non capisce mai nulla.” 

If you want to court an Italian girl, and, by mutual consent, use 
tu, be sure that you are not overheard, unless you are ready to 
announce your engagement. 

Be guarded in your use of tu with “in-laws.” Continue the Jez 
(or, in the South, the voi) until your brother or sister is actually 
married, and let the change of pronoun be made by request in the 
presence of the intervening link of the enlarged family group. In 
some patriarchal families, especially in the rural South, this is done 
en masse at the formal family banquet which precedes the marriage. 
Be quite sure that the change is made openly in the case of the brother 
(or sister) of your sister-in-law (or brother-in-law), as these are not, 
strictly speaking, members of the enlarged family group, and are 
often grown-up, yet youthful, members of the opposite sex. 

While an American college professor is not expected to have 
first-hand information on such subjects, he easily gathers from plays 
and novels the knowledge that unwedded lovers in irregular ménages 
will always use ¢u as the mark of their intimacy; and this tu they 
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must carefully conceal from outsiders. To close the unsavory subject, 
“donne perdute” are also addressed in the familiar way, although it is 
considered bad form for them to retaliate. 

School children in the same class of the same school will use tu 
with each other, and, if such educational association be long, con- 
tinue to use it throughout their lives; but in co-educational institu- 
tions this rule is to be interpreted intra-sexually and notinter-sexually. 
When college is reached, the more mature age of all students explains 
why the ¢ is used with all, from freshman to senior, who occupy the 
campus at the same time, as everybody will remember from Giusti’s 
“quel tu alla quacquera—di primo acchito.” Yet this very catholicity 
often prevents that ¢u from being generally continued after graduation. 

Officers of the same rank will use the ¢u with each other in all 
non-official intercourse, the Italian army etiquette requiring two 
officers of the same rank who find themselves under the same roof 
to walk toward each other, to salute while tersely pronouncing 
their surnames without further additions, and to speak a few sen- 
tences using ‘wu. It is a pretty custom. Officers of different rank may, 
if they are on intimate terms, use ¢u in non-official intercourse; 
but if the officer of the higher rank wishes to punish the other, or in 
any way re-assert his superior authority, he must turn to the /ez. I 
shall never forget an experience I had in a military hospital, when a 
badly wounded captain on a cot next to mine cut short our friendly 
argument by concluding “Sottotenente Roselli, /e ordino di far 
silenzio!” 

The “kind reader” is addressed with the ¢u by authors still 
following the old custom of personal conversation with their literary 
audiences. Dupré attempted the /ei as more plausible (cf. Preface 
of his Autobiography), but plausibility never won over custom. 

The King is addressed with voi, God with either ¢u or voi, but 
neither with /e7. 

We come now to the vexata quaestio, the choice between the 
let and vot. As I am Florentine, I will be expected to be prejudiced 
and to demand that all Italy come to “risciacquare i propri panni in 
Arno.” By no means, knowing, as I do, how sciocca can be la favella 
“nel manzonismo degli stenterelli.” But some linguistic unity there 
must be, in the foreign classroom at least, side by side with respect 
for both forms when natives are concerned. Until Rome succeeds in 
giving all the rest of Italy its voz, the Tuscan /ei deserves, in my 
estimation at least, the palm of victory. 

And Rome may do precisely that, although teachers, who live 
in the clouds, do not realize to what an extent the centralization 
which has made of Rome an all-Italian fulcrum may influence not 
only the general orientation but even the speech of the Italian people. 
“Muovesi il vecchierel canuto e stanco”’ was a true enough picture 
in the days of Petrarca, but now a Neapolitan and a Florentine eat 
breakfast at home and lunch in Rome. There is hardly an Italian 
family of the middle class one or more members of which are not 
employed in Rome or in traveling to Rome so that they go to the 
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Capital far more than the average Virginian or Marylander travels 
to Washington. This is already affecting the speech of Italy, but 
the /ei is not yet dethroned. The good Genoese Padre Semeria holds 
the opposite view, and tries, with very limited success, to enforce it 
among his many associates. Italian-Americans coming from the 
South prefer the vot. Indeed the voz should be taught in classes in 
Italian for social, civic, and religious workers as their “cases” are 
confined to Southern Italians. But on the other hand the new 
American immigration law, shutting out these people, may have its 
effect on the teaching of the voi in America. 

Whereas voi has the disadvantage of being both singular and 
plural like the English “you,” /ez offers further complications. It 
is fundamentally a sort of “she” and the conlocutor is honored by 
being considered, philologically speaking, as a “lady.” But this form 
of politeness has varying degrees. For example: Having asked a 
question of a young boy sitting next to me in a train and noticing 
that he is asleep, I say, “Scusi, sa, mi dispiace di averlo disturbato.” 
Minimum of respect, minimum of feminine fiction. To his father, a 
well known Sanscrit scholar, I write asking information of a philologi- 
cal character, and I conclude with, “Mi scusi, egregio signore, se /a 
ho disturbata.” Intermediate fiction, respect without a shade of 
servility. Having been treated rude'y by a railroad employee, I 
write to the Direzione Generale delle Ferrovie at Rome a formal 
letter of protest, ending, “Confidente che Ella vorra perdonarmi per 
averLa disturbata.”. Maximum of formality. Not only does a 
stiff Ella take the place of the conversational /ez, but I am willing to 
split an infinitivo caudato in order to preserve the capital of the 
particella pronominale. Such formal letters exist by the million in 
all State Archives of Italy. 

There are still more nuances to be considered. The total omission 
of the subject pronoun of polite address makes the sentence less 
formal, although the third person of the verb is used; more formal 
is the use of /ei, most formal that of Ella, rarely used in conversation. 
We need not concern ourselves with the extinct forms eglino and 
elleno, the only real current plural of /ei being loro, spelled with a 
capital in formal letters. This Joro is also totally omitted in very 
informal] conversation. 

The following table will serve to systematize the plurals, simple 
and compound, of the various personal pronouns of address: 

1. The plural of tu is voz. 

2. The plural of voi is voi. An occasional voialtri, or voi due, vot 
tre, etc. eliminates confusion. 

3. The plural of /ei (Lei, Ella) is loro (Loro). An extremely in- 
formal /ei may have a plural form voi side by side with loro. (I have 
not seen this mentioned in grammars.) “Stasera vi raccontero 
una bella storia,” says the modern Boccaccio to his little gathering 
of new acquaintances of the same social status. ‘‘Avete preso 
molti pesci?” asks the arriving fisherman of a group of utter strangers, 
fellow-followers of Isaac Walton who are about to leave a well- 
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stocked stream. When speaking, however, to several Italian deiegates 
about to come to the United States for the funding of Italy’s war 
debt to America, I asked, “Hanno buona speranza di successo?” 
as I was far from informal in my individual /ei with each departing 
member. 

4. In addressing a group consisting of tw and voi persons, use 
the vot. 

5. With a group of tu and Jeti persons, I would almost always use 
the voi in preference to the Joro, because the argument for a vot 
plural of Jet which I explained above ($3) is made all the more valid 
by the existence of at least one very intimate person in the group. 

6. The case of a group of voi and /ei persons to be addressed 
contemporaneously is very rare, because such persons are usually 
separated by a geographical barrier. But if it does happen, I would 
again opine for the voz on the strength of $3 unless the conlocutors 
be two or at most three, in which case each can be addressed separate- 
ly, “Senta, Roselli, sentite, Capecelatro, mi dovete dire una cosa.” 
This I have heard. And please note that the verb would probably be 
in the second plural even if Capecelatro had been addressed first. 
(Such splitting of the group of conlocutors would almost unavoidably 
happen if the vot was the master’s voi to his servant.) 

Voi and /ei will continue to co-exist in Italy for generations to 
come and neither should be branded as incorrect. The voi is more 
dignified, sonorous, direct, and, in its origin, at least, more unequivocal 
than the /ei, which is too redolent of cicisbeo days, as the late Professor 
Ettari would have said. It is a fact that tu and vos existed in Latin 
grammar, while there is no Latin form corresponding to the /e?. 
As in many other things pertaining to Italy, one element coming 
directly from her mother Rome and the other from elsewhere, the 
latter suffers from the well-known handicap of the parvenu. Thus 
nothing would be more ludicrous than the use of the /et with the 
Divinity, or even such a feminine version thereof as the Madonna, 
“la santa e nuova Venere d'Italia.” 

On the other hand, Italian officialdom uses /ei (or Ella) in its 
correspondence, even though the bureaucratic center is Rome, 
which uses, unofficially, the voz. In the army and navy voz is relegated 
to the speech of the superior to the inferior when vast gaps intervene. 
In fact, the scant honor of the voz in military circles (which make no 
use of it when a commissioned officer is being addressed) proves the 
army’s North Italian origin. 

In Tripolitania, the recent Italian colony which is wisely being 
peopled with Italians from the whole Italian Kingdom lest it be- 
come merely a Southern annex of its neighbor Sicily, the use of Jez 
between colonists is well-nigh universal. 

Such are the customary uses of tu, Jet and vot. As for the conflict 
between the two last-named pronouns, my own personal opinion 
is.... that I am amazed that forty million Italians have agreed 
on so few candidates for the nobile polemica between personal pro- 
nouns. Why not have seventeen, like the political parties of pre- 
Mussolinian days? 
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THE STUDY OF ITALIAN IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By FOLIGNO 
Oxford University 


ESPITE cultural and political considerations the study of 

Italian in secondary schools (public schools) is undergoing a 
crisis. Some sixty or seventy years ago there were still many young 
men nd many more women who considered a knowledge of Italian 
a necessary accomplishment. The specialized study of Dante, the 
encouragement given to the study of German, and the departure from 
England of most Italian exiles, many of whom eked out a living by 
teaching, were almost contemporaneous events, and from that time 
there began a marked decline in the study of Italian in English 
schools. The lack of competent teachers, the pressure of other 
subjects, and the vogue of a poem which was made the object of 
theological, philosophical and historical investigations in preference 
to aesthetic appreciation, singly, jointly, or in connection with other 
causes, led to the present condition. The public schools in which 
Italian teaching can now be obtained can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand and girls schools scarcely show a greater enterprise. 
There are isolated instances of individual interest, but there is no 
steadily pursued and organized effort in this direction. The largest 
number of students of Italian are to be found in the great cities, 
where interest is stimulated by practical considerations of commercial 
and professional advantages, and where evening classes are always 
well attended. Even such of the greater schools as have developed 
their modern side, usually appoint one modern master only and he 
is always a trained teacher of French with occasionally, some know- 
ledge of another language, German as a rule and at times Spanish. 
The claims of Spanish are much stressed at present under the im- 
pression that there are possibilities of fruitful employment in South 
America. 

So far the Universities with few exceptions have been unwilling 
to stimulate interest in Italian by establishing scholarships for that 
subject. Such a condition of things necessarily must recoil upon the 
number of students attending Italian classes in the Universities. 
Some of the Universities provide elementary teaching and examina- 
tions in which students may receive credit for such an elementary 
knowledge; but in the greater Universities, where quality rather 
than quantity is aimed at, such teaching is not favored and numbers 
are consequently small. It is superfluous to say that standards differ 
greatly in the several Universities; and with standards differ curricula 
and methods of teaching; thus comparisons would be as fruitless as 
they are said to be odious. At some universities full Honours Courses, 
requiring at least seven terms of specialized study, are provided; at 
other Universities Italian is studied jointly with other languages 
for the Honours Course or as a special subject in the Honours 
Course, and even the standard in the Pass Degree in Italian varies 
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considerably from place to place. Despite all this the conditions are 
incomparably more promising in the Universities than in the schools. 
There are full professorial chairs at Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow, lectureships at most of the 
Universities where chairs have been established, and independent 
lectureships at Liverpool, Bristol and Edinburgh. 

Professor Thomas Okey is in charge of the department at Cam- 
bridge; he is a self-taught man who has risen from basket-making 
to a University post by unremitting and enthusiastic exertions. Dur- 
ing a long life he has published a number of books among which 
may be mentioned translations of Dante’s Purgatorio and Vita Nuova 
the translation of the Little Flewers of St. Francis and of the Essays 
of Mazzini; he has also contributed the article on United /taly in 
the “Cambridge Modern History” and collaborated with Mr. Bolton 
King in writing Jtaly Today (1901). In 1919 he published at Cam- 
bridge his inaugural lecture: Jtalian Studies and their Place in Modern 
Education. Two years ago Professor Edmund G. Gardner, well 
known as a joint editor of the Modern Language Review, migrated 
from Manchester to University College, London. Professor Gardner 
is well known as the author of a number of books and articles dealing 
with Italian literature such as Dante’s Ten Heavens, Dante (a Primer), 
Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio, Dukes and Poets at Ferrara, The 
King of Court Poets, Dante and the Mystics, and The National Idea 
in Italian Liierature. At Manchester the chair is now entrusted to 
Professor Piero Rébora who has published L’/talia nel dramma ing- 
lese and several editions of Italian classics. Signorina L. P. de 
Castelvecchio is the holder of the Birmingham chair and Professor 
Ernesto Grillo has been appointed to the newly established «o'r 
at Glasgow. He is best known as the compiler of an /talia; 
mar, of several readers, and a translation of Tasso’s Amint.. c 
lectureship at Liverpool is held by Dr. Mario Praz, a young Anglist 
who has already done sterling research work in the field of Anglo- 
Italian literary relations, as is shown by his articles in the Modern 
Language Review and by his volumes on La fama del Byron in 
Inghilterra, and Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra. Signorina 
Gualtieri teaches at Bristol and Mr. John Purves at Edinburgh. 
The writer has occupied since 1919 ihe chair of Italian Studies 
which was established at Oxford during the war.? 


1 See review of this book in the B.A.T.J. for November, 1924. 

2 Among other contributions to Italian periodicals Professor Foligno has published 
a study made in collaboration with Professor Giulio Bertoni on L’ Atile di N. da Casola, a 
a catalogue of Codici di materia veneta in biblioteche inglesi, articles on La novella di I 
Luigi da Porto, Epistole di Lovato de’ Lovati, a poem on Savonarola, and a book on é 
Dante. In English, apart from contributions to periodicals, he has published Epochs 
of Italian Literature, The Story of Padua and an essay in the volume The Legacy of Rome. 
There have also appeared two lectures: Jtalian Travellers in Englax? during the Eigh- 
teenth Century, and Dante the Poet (for the British Academy). [Editor’s note]. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH 
The Zahm Dante Collection 


By Paut R. Byrne, LIBRARIAN 
University of Notre Dame 


HEN one speaks of a Dante library, the great collections at 

Cornell, Harvard or the University of Pennsylvania immediate- 
ly come to mind. But spread here and there over the United States 
are smaller collections brought together as a labor of love and with 
no idea of founding a great Dante library. So it is not generally 
known to scholars of Dante that the University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, houses a collection of Dante literature which 
ranks well with those of other libraries in the United States. 

Many years ago the late Father John A. Zahm, C. S. C., began 
to make a study of the Divine Comedy and gradually brought to- 
gether for his own use a small but valuable collection of books. As his 
knowledge of the Divine Comedy increased so did his love for Dante, 
and then the gathering of books became a passion so that he often 
journeyed miles to secure a precious volume or a much wanted 
edition to enrich his store. His residence in Rome as the Procurator- 
General of the Congregation of Holy Cross gave him many oppor- 
tunities for rumaging through the second-hand book stores of Italy 
and later Germany and France. 

Though Father Zahm wrote nothing on Dante, unless we con- 
sider his study in his Great Inspirers of the inspirational power 
of Beatrice as revealed in Dante, he was nevertheless an enthusiastic 
and ardent student of the great poet. Indeed it is said by one who 
knew him well that for over thirty years he read daily a canto of the 
Divine Comedy in the original, and one of his unfulfilled plans was 
to write a definitive life of the great Florentine. 

The Zahm library, if judged by the number of volumes in it, is 
not superior to many other collections on the same subject. Its 
value to the scholar and student of research rests rather in the number 
and variety of editions of the Divine Comedy, dating from the early 
days of printing to our own. Scholars who have examined the library 
are agreed that, if texts alone are considered, the Zahm library is one 
of the best in the United States. The library is weak in editions of the 
Convito, the De Monarchia and the Vita Nuova. The major portion 
of the collection is in the Italian language, though many other 
languages are represented. 

Every library points with pride to its collection of incunabula of 
whatever nature. Though the Census of fifteenth century books 
owned in America makes no mention of the Zahm library, Notre 
Dame is the proud possessor of eight incunabula editions of the 
Divine Comedy. The following are the jewels of the collection: 
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1477 Venice, Vindelinus de Spira 

1481 30 Aug. Florence, Nic. di Lorenzo. (The Zahm copy, like 

so many others, has only three vignettes.) 

1484 23 Mar. Venice, Octavianus Scotus 

1487 ult. Marzo, Brescia, Boninus de Boninis 

1491 3 Mar. Venice, Bernardinus Benalius with Matteo Capasa. 

1491 18 Nov. Venice, Petrus Cremonensis 

1493 29 Nov. Venice, Matteo Capcasa 

1497 11 Oct. Venice, Petrus Johannis de Quarengiis. 

At present the collection contains approximately 3000 bound 
volumes. Not the least valuable part of the library is the unbound 
and uncounted collection of pamphlet material bearing on Dante 
and the Dante legend. Included in this collection are many articles 
abstracted from obscure journals, proceedings of societies and other 
more or less important publications. Father Zahm, once he was 
started on his quest, left no stone unturned in his efforts to secure 
anything which might serve to shed some light on the poem he loved. 

The card catalogue for the books was begun in 1923. Progress 
has been slow because of more pressing needs of the general library, 
but the English section is practically completed. Work will be 
started soon on the Italian works. Active additions to the library 
stopped for a short time following Father Zahm’s sudden death in 
1921. A small endowment left by the founder makes possible the 
purchase of rare and new material. A recent acquisition is a copy 
of the memorial edition of the Vita Nuova issued in 1921 and il- 
lustrated by Vittorio Grassi. 

The collection is shelved in a special room in the University 
Library. A small collection of statues, medallions and pictures 
decorates the walls over the book shelves and tends to relieve the 
purely bookish atmosphere of the room. It looks out upon one of 
the finest views on the Notre Dame campus and here overlooking 
a charming lake the lover of Dante may “rest upon his bench and 
muse, anticipative of the feast to come.” 


An outside professor of Italian might occasionally be invited to 
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TO PROMOTE WIDER INTEREST IN ITALIAN 
CULTURE 


By 
University of Toronto 


N SPITE of the successful work of the American Association of 

Teachers of Italian towards promoting interest in Italian, a 
great deal still remains to be done. In a Jetter which I sent out in 
1923 to teachers of Italian in Eastern Universities and Colleges to 
ascertain what the possibilities might be for organizing an associa- 
tion such as we have today I ventured to suggest a number of 
things which this body might undertake in the event of its formation. 
As these suggestions seemed to be favorably received at that time, I 
should like to submit them again for further consideration. 

While it is very gratifying to note that there has been a constant 
increase throughout America in the number of students taking 
Italian, everyone will admit that the progress which has been made 
has been rather slow, and something should therefore be done to 
accelerate it. 

In order to do so, various means may be advantageously em- 
ployed. In the first place, steps should be taken to have chairs of 
Italian established in American and Canadian universities and 
colleges where none exist as yet. A serious effort should likewise be 
made to have additional courses offered in other institutions where 
only one or two years of Italian are given, in order that Italian may 
be put on the same basis as French and Spanish, and cease to be 
considered, as is oftentimes the case, as a mere corollary to the 
study of one or the other of these languages. Pressure should be 
brought to bear on the proper authorities to have Italian recognized 
as a subject of importance not only in an arts course, but also in 
science, music, and commerce courses, so that like French and Ger- 
man, it should be recommended to all students in the various de- 
partments. 

The enormous progress which Italy has been making in recent 
years in every field of human knowledge, aside from its vast con- 
tribution of earlier times, should suffice to make Italian worthy of 
the attention of the general student everywhere. 

To defer offering new courses in Italian until there is a demand 
for them would mean a great waste of time. The demand must be 
created, and the interest of American and Canadian students 
aroused. They must be made to realize how many advantages are 
to be derived from the study of Italian. This, it seems to me, should 
deeply concern every one of us. 

Lectures in English on Italy’s contribution to world civilization, 
not only to the student body in the university, but also to the general 
public would be a step in the right direction. Courses in the Italian 
language and on Italian culture might be offered to advantage 
through the Extension Departments and also through the University 


Summer Schools. 
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An outside professor of Italian might occasionally be invited to 
address the students of the university or college on some phase of 
Italian activities at one of their general meetings. 

Italian clubs should be organized in every institution not only in 
order to hold and develop the interest in Italian in those students 
who are already taking the subject, but also to awaken the same 
interest in those who are not. 

Frequent articles on Italian literature, art, history, music, and 
science should be published in American and Canadian magazines 
and reviews, which would serve to spread a knowledge of Italy’s 
achievements in these various fields. 

The offering of scholarships and prizes in Italian would not only 
encourage the student to distinguish himself in his work, but would 
at the same time attract many others. 

These are but a few of the objects which the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian might strive to attain, and which could be 
easily accomplished through the combined and indefatigable efforts 
of each and every one of its members. 

I might suggest also in this connection that the Italian Govern- 
ment, the Italy America Society, the Order of the Figli d’Italia, the 
Italian Teachers’ Association of New York State, the Casa di Coltura 
Italiana, the Dante League, the Italian Chambers of Commerce, 
the local Italian colonies, and every organization which is in sympathy 
with this movement of promoting a greater interest in Italian culture 
in America, should be asked to cooperate with us. If we can succeed 
in bringing within the reach of the American and Canadian peoples 
a fair appreciation of Italian civilization, we shall create more friendly 
relations between them and thereby render these nations the most 
valuable service that can be expected of us as teachers of Italian. 
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A LITERARY NOTE 


A French Tribute to J Promessi S posi 


IMENES DOUDAN, although known to a relatively small 

circle of readers, is recognized by all competent judges as occupy- 

ing an enviable place in the long line of the great French letter 

writers. His judgment of literary works, both French and foreign, 

was eagerly sought and weighed by his correspondents. The following 

passage from a letter dated September 3, 1843, may be of interest to 
English students of Italian. 

“Que vous avez raison d’aimer Les Fiancés de Manzoni! On n’a 
jamais rendu justice 4 ce livre en France. Je n’ai jamais compris 
pourquoi on trouvait que les personnages de ce roman ne sont 
pas vivants. Lucie n’est-elle pas vivante? Sa meére n’est-elle pas 
trés-vivante avec toutes ses pauvres petites préoccupations de 
ménage? Et le curé Abbondio, et sa servante, et le procureur, et le 
capucin? Je vois d’ici la maison du curé et les petits jardins derriére 
les maisons et le lac et le chateau du petit brigand féodal. Les con- 
versations sont charmantes. C’est souvent Walter Scott, mais 
dans ces beaux paysages du Midi, avec des hommes que les coutumes 
n’ont pas modifiés des pieds 4 la téte parce qu’au midi la nature 
est plus vive et résiste mieux au travail de la civilisation. Lucie 
est bien plus une bonne et honnéte fille selon le coeur de Dieu que 
toutes les petites figures pales et blondes des héroines de Walter 
Scott. Ce n’est pas pour dire du mal de Walter Scott 4 qui j’éléverai 
une chapelle un de ces jours, mais pour rendre justice au Midi. 
J’aime mieux enfin des amandiers en fleurs qu’une haie d’ifs et de 
houx, si bien taillés que soient ces ifs et ces houx.” 

This is of course simply a passing comment in a familiar letter 
to a friend. I find it of interest as a tribute from a shrewd con- 
temporary of Manzoni who was also a warm admirer of Sir Walter. 

BENJAMIN MATHER WOODBRIDGE 
Reed College 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES IN AMERICA! 
April-June, 1926 


ComPILeD By J. E. Suaw 
MONOGRAPHS, ARTICLES, etc. 


Buceta, E. “La tendencia a identificar el espanol con el latin. 
Un espisodio cuatrocentista.”. Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, 
Tomo I. Madrid, Libreria y Casa Editorial Hernando, 1925, pp. 
85-108. (Discusses an interesting episode in the history of Italian 
XVI century culture: the triumph of Garcilaso de la Vega, 
Spanish embassador to Pope Alexander VI, over the French and 
Tuscan ambassadors, who were unable to imitate his feat of 
delivering a speech in his native language and in Latin at the 
same time). 

BucHANAN, M. A. “Italian Achievement Tests.” J/¢alica, III, 
34-35. (An account of the three tests—Vocabulary, Grammar 
and Comprehension—prepared in double form for the American 
and Canadian Modern Language Committees by Professors 
M. A. Buchanan and E. Goggio, which are now available). 

Buttock, W. L. “Italian Sixteenth Century Criticism.” M. L. N., 
XLI, 254-263. (A valuable list of 147 additions to that of 
“Ttalian Critical Treatises of the Sixteenth Century” published 
by Professor R. C. Williams in M. L. VN. XX XV, 506-507, with 
some corrections of the latter). 

Craic, H. “Recent Literature of the English Renaissance.” Studies 
in Philology. University of N. Carolina Press, XXIII, 200-325. 
(A bibliography for 1925 with additions for previous years. I. 
Bibliographical and general works. II. The drama and the stage. 
III. Shakespeare. IV. Non-dramatic works. V. Spenser. VI. 
Milton. VII. History, manners, and criticism. VIII. Con- 
tinental influences. Over 1,150 items in all, of which 110 are on 
Italian subjects). 

CRAWFORD, J. P. W. “Francisco de la Torre y sus poesias.” Homenaje 
a Menéndez Pidal, Tomo II. Madrid, Hernando, 1925, pp. 
431-446. (On pp. 435-445 Professor Crawford examines and 
illustrates the imitation and translation by F. de la Torre of 
poems of Varchi, Tasso, G. B. Amalteo, Guidiccioni, Fortunio 
Spira, and of the Carmina of Navagero. The Spanish poet seems 
to have used Lodovico Dolce’s Anthology: Rime di diversi et 
eccellenti autori ecc. Venice, 1553). 


1 This bibliography includes only books, articles, and reviews of a studious kind. 
Names of periodicals are abbreviated as follows: Modern Language Journal (M.L.J.), 
Modern Language Notes (M.L.N.), Modern Philology (M.P.), Philological Quarterly 
(P.Q.), Publications of the Modern Language Association (P.M.L.A.), Romanic Review 
(R.R.). Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages in general have also been 
excluded. If any items have been omitted, we shall be glad to publish addenda in our 
next number. Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. Shaw, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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Forp, J. D. M. “Some Considerations on Dipthongs and Trip- 


thongs.” Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Tomo II. Madrid, 
Hernando, 1925, pp. 29-33. (Professor Ford draws attention to 
the importance of the study of the development of dipthongs and 
tripthongs, using the Romance phenomena as illustrations. 
He describes the seven chief modes of formations of these 
combinations, and, as an example of difficulties to be explained, 
examines the development of V. L. é>Fr. 07). 


GRANDGENT, C. H. “New Renderings of Dante.” /talica, III, 21-23. 


(A brief essay on translations of the Commedia into English, 
with critical appreciations of the various forms of verse that 
have been used). 


Hit1s, E. C. “Irregular Epic Metres, A comparative study of the 


metre of the poem of the Cid and of certain Anglo-Norman, 
Franco-Italian and Venetian epic poems.” Reprinted from 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Tomo I. Madrid, Imprenta de los 
sucesores de Hernando, 1924. (A study of the versification of 
the two Anglo-Norman versions of Bueve de Haumtone, the 
Franco-Italian and Venetian versions published by Rajna in 
1872, and the Cantar de mio Cid, leads Professor Hills to the 
conclusion that the prevalent irregularity of the verses in all 
these poems is not due to errors of copyists but to the authors 
themselves, who, unlike the French authors of epic poems, cared 
little for regularity in the number of syllables. The two French 
versions of Bueve de Hantone published by Stimming have regu- 
lar verses, and a comparison between the Franco-Italian version 
and the Picard-Walloon version of Anseis de Cartage, and be- 
tween the Franco-Italian and French versions of Aspremont, all 
four published by W. Meyer, bears out the conclusion. Professor 
Hills advances hypotheses to explain the irregularity in non- 


French epic poetry). 


KeEntston, H. “Notes on the ‘De Liberis Educandis’ of Antonio de 


Lebrija.”. Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Tomo III. Madrid, 
Hernando, 1925, pp. 126-141. (On pp. 136-137 the opinion is 
guardedly expressed that Lebrija was indebted, for his third 
chapter, to the De liberorum educatione of Francesco Barbaro, 
and the De educatione liberorum etc. of Maffeo Vegio, and not 
to the common classical sources only.) 


OxmstTeD, E. W. “Story of Grisel and Mirabella.” Homenaje a 


Menéndez Pidal, Tomo II. Madrid, Hernando, 1925, pp. 369-373. 
(With the title “Historia de Isabella et Aurelio” the story 
appeared in Italian translation in 1521, and various other ver- 
sions, French and English, sprang from that translation. Ariosto 


used it in the Orlando Furioso). 


PApELFoRD, A. M. and O’Connor, M. “Spenser’s Use of the St. 


George Legend.” Studies in Philology. University of N. Caro- 
lina Press, XXIII, 142-156. (Pp. 144-152 contain a translation 
of the legend of St. George and the dragon as related by Bat- 
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tista Spagnuoli—“ Mantuan”—to whom Spenser is thought to be 
indebted for his own version). 

PARMENTER, C. E. “Phonetics in the Classroom.” Jtalica, III, 27-30. 
Expert advice to teachers of Italian pronunciation on the 
nature of the task and its objectives, the means to be employed, 
and the difficulties to be overcome). 

RENNERT, H. A. “Sobre Lope de Vega.” Homenaje a Menéndez 
Pidal, Tomo I. Madrid, Hernando, 1925, pp. 455-467. (On 
p. 458 is cited Lope’s unfavorable opinion of Trajano Boccalini, 
and on p. 466 his dedication of Virtud, porbeza y mujer to Giam- 
battista Marino, to whom he had sent his portrait). 

Situ, L. P. Jr. “The Study of Italian in the South.” Jtalica, III, 
24-26. (Information obtained by a questionnaire addressed to 
72 southern colleges, 55 of which replied. Before 1919 Italian 
was taught in 12 colleges; since then 7 more have established 
courses; the number of students has increased year by year 
except in one college). 

TAYLor, P. “Romance Linguistics in 1925.” R. R., XVII, 175-188. 
(A list of books, articles and reviews by authors of all nation- 
alities: “§ IX, Language groups—lItalian,” pp. 185-186. 

Urtiey, G. T. “Opportunities for Research, Italian Books in the New- 
berry Library.” Jtalica, III, 31-34. (An account of books in the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, concerning Italian language, litera- 
ture and history. Besides individual books of great value, es- 
pecially notable are the collections of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
translations from Italian, and of early English prose romances, 
and the 2,500 vols. on Italian language and dialects). 

Wirkins, L. A., “La lingua italiana nell’ educazione americana.” 
Rivista d'Italia e d’America, Anno IV, No. V, pp. 18-21. (The 
director of modern language study in the secondary schools 
of the city of New York reviews the relative progress of the 
modern languages in American institutions since the outbreak 
of the war, defines the chief requirements for the successful 
teaching of Italian, and expresses his conviction that “the 
hour of Latin languages and culture has arrived in this country 

....And the Italian language and literature are... . to play 
a large part in the education of our immediate future).” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Attroccul, R. In Jtaliza, III, 44-45. Biondolillo, F., // teatro di 
Roberto Bracco, Paiermo, Priulla, 1923, and Parisi, P., Roberto 
Bracco—la sua vita, la sua arte, i suoi critici, Palermo, Sandron, 
1923. 

GRANDGENT, C. H. In M. L. N., XLI, 268-270. Dante's Conception of 
Justice by Allan H. Gilbert. Duke University Press, Durham, 
N.C., 1925. 

Lipari, A. In J/talica, III, 43-44. Mari, G., L’arte dello scrivere, 
con gli esempi e la pratica det prosatori nostri contemporanet. 
Milano, Hoepli, 1924. 
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PHELPS, R. S. In Jtalica, III, 42-43. Tatham, E.H.R., Francesco 
Petrarca, The First Modern Man of Letters, etc. Vol. I: Early 
Years and Lyric Poems. London, The Sheldon Press, 1925. 

In M.L.J., X, 445-446. Beginners’ Italian Reader by 
L. A. Wilkins and C. R. Santelli. Boston, Heath, 1925. 

Witt, J.S. In R. R., XVII, 157-159. Les Sources et le développement 
du rationalisme dans la littérature francaise de la Renaissance 
(1533-1601), par Henri Busson. Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1922. 
(“Within the terms of the investigation undertaken, namely 
the development of the attack upon the Christian interpretation 
of life and its evidences in literature, M. Busson has no difficulty 
in proving the preponderant importance of the School of Padua 
in the origins of the movement, and the uninterrupted vitality 
throughout the century of the teachings of Pomponazzi and his 


followers, particularly of Vicomercato and Cardan.... The 

two chapters on ‘Les Francais en Italie,’ with their parallel 

‘Les Italiens en France,’ are of the greatest interest... .”). 
ADDENDA 


CAMPBELL, O. J. “Love’s Labour’s Lost Restudied” and “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and Italian Comedy.” In Studies in 
Shakespeare, Milton and Donne, by Members of the English 
Department of the University of Michigan. University of Michigan 
Publications, Language and Literature, Vol. I. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1925. 

CRAWFORD, J. P. W. “Italian Language and Literature” (American 
Bibliography for 1925, No. V) P.M.L.A., XLI, 43-45. 

HAnrorp, J. H. “The Youth of Milton: an interpretation of his 
early literary development.” In Studies in Shakespeare, Milton 
and Donne, ed. cit. (Cf. the review of Studies etc. by A. H. Gil- 
bert in M.L.N., XLI, 264-268). 

THORNTON, H. H. “The Poems Ascribed to Frederick II and ‘Rex 
Fredericus’.”’ Speculum, I, 87-100. (A critical edition of the 
four poems ascribed to Frederick II and “Rex Fredericus.” 
This article is to be followed by two others, the first being a 
critical edition of the poems ascribed to King Enzio, the second 
treating of the authorship of the poems in both groups). 


CORRIGENDUM 


Buttock, W. L. “The Lyric Innovations of Giovanni della Casa.” 
P.M.L.A., XLI, 82-90. (The summary of this article in J¢alica, 
III, 37-38 misrepresented Professor Bullock as deriving from 
Gamba, Serie di Testi ecc. the information that Antonfederigo 
Seghezzi had recognized Della Casa’s use of “enjambement” 
as an imitation of Bembo. Gamba merely says that Seghezzi 
is the author of the anonymous appendix to the works of Della 
Casa, which Mr. Bullock quotes). 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


All members are urged to send to the Editors immediate notifica- 
tion of change of address in order that /tal/ica may reach them without 
unnecessary delay. 


REVIEWS* 


PANZINI, ALFREDO, Dizionario moderno. Milano, Hoepli, 1923. 
Pp. xvi+712. Lire 48. 


One does not usually regard a dictionary as a work of literature 
or turn to it with the same expectant pleasure with which one turns 
to a volume of short stories, but the Dizionario Moderno of Alfredo 
Panzini now in its fourth edition is an exception to the rule. Panzini 
is known as a scholar and a novelist. In the novel he has achieved 
great success due to his fluent style and his delicate sense of humor. 
Both of these are apparent in his dictionary and the description of 
his work, given as a sub-title, “supplement to the Italian dictionaries, 
treating of the wars and revolutions as well as other useful and 
pleasurable things” gives a clue to the vein in which it was written. 
It is to be regretted that we have no such dictionary in English. 
It is not a dictionary in the ordinary sense of the word, but includes 
only unusual, recent, or foreign or dialectic words and phrases which 
are current today in Italian, omitting practically all of the words 
which are included in ordinary dictionaries. As an example one 
may cite assassina which is given as “a beauty spot placed at the 
corner of the eye” while the masculine form of the word assassino, 
which is in every day use in the language, is omitted. Panzini makes 
constant remarks concerning the good or bad taste of the word which 
he cites. In this dictionary he has also found an opportunity to 
express himself upon disputed grammatical and rhetorical points. 
He seems to take a mid-position between purists and francophiles 
genially ridiculing both parties from time to time. He recognizes the 
value of introducing foreign words into a language but insists that 
it should be done in moderation. 

In grammatical construction he has a long discussion under the 
heading of the preposition a and takes up the question of whether 
one should say “gelato alla crema” or “gelato di crema” and whether 
one should say “cinque lire il giorno” or “cinque lire al giorno.” 
Under avere e essere he has the discussion of the auxiliary to be used in 
forming the compound tenses of the verbs. He is not only an excellent 
authority on such points, but he also gives to each side of a question 
the authority and the credit due it. The proper names included in the 
dictionary are briefly but satisfactorily discussed. Under Nietzschenis- 
mo and under Zarathustra with, of course. cross references to each 


* Authors, Editors and Publishers, both in chis country and in Italy, are urged 
to send books for review. 
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other, he gives a concise and accurate description of the salient points 
of the Nietschian philosophy. His Latin quotations of words and 
phrases are especially well treated and in most of these he gives the 
original source which it is often difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

He does not ignore slang but includes practically all the slang 
words in current use in any part of Italy and warns the reader when a 
word is not considered proper in polite society in any particular 
province or city. This is a very important point as many a person 
traveling in Italy has found that what was perfectly proper in one 
place was scandalous.in another. Some of the slang expressions are 
peculiarly interesting. For instance, pescecane, which is also given 
in its original meaning of “shark,” is given in the meaning of “war- 
profiteers” with the remark that they are people who have risen 
from the lower classes of society, greedy, unscrupulous, and ignorant; 
but who have their nails manicured. The feminine form of the word, 
pescecagna, is the wife of the pescecane, satirically cartooned with 
enormous diamonds and the face of a sausage-maker’s wife. The 
diminutive, pescecagnina, isthe daughter of the pescecane and the 
remark is made that she dresses according to the latest style. Under 
super-diva the remark is made that exaggerated advertising for 
primadonnas, movie-stars, dancers, etc. hasnot only arrived at “su per- 
diva” but even worse “thesuper-diva X .. . . hassubjugated the people 
of Rome. Sic!” For us Americans it is interesting that an americanata 
is an “astounding thing.” Truffa all’ americana is what we know in 
this country as a “confidence game,” and a zio d’ America is a “legend- 
ary person, deus ex machina of comedies and novels, whose providen- 
tial appearance in Italy saves or solves the situation.” 

Unfortunately the proof-reading has not been perfectly done and 
there are several misprints but these should not in any way detract 


from the value of the work. 
H. H. VAUGHAN 


University of California 


Porta, ANTONIO, Byronismo Italiano (Parte I). Milano, Casa 
Editrice L. F. Cogliati, 1923. Pp. 336. Lire 18. 


Porta’s Byronismo Italiano is the first part of a work intended to 
survey Byron and to estimate his influence in Italian literature. 
Part II, when published, is to deal with Byronism in Lombard and 
Tuscan writing. Part I is devoted to a sketch of Byron’s life; to a 
study of the genesis of his ideas and a characterization of his work, and 
to an estimate.of the Byronic Weltanschauung. The concluding 
portion of the monograph is devoted to a history of Byronism in 
Neapolitan literature, particularly with reference to Philhellenism, 
and.to the Orientalism and revolutionary spirit of Pasquale de’ 
Virgili, the Byron of southern Italy. Porta seems to be a disciple of 
Croce, but I may misunderstand his method. 

The author’s brief biography of Byron adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the poet, and is open to correction in a good many 
places. Unfortunately Porta_was not able to avail himself of many 
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of the studies which have recently appeared in Byronic biography, 
such as J. D. Symons’s Byron in Perspective, Mrs. Raymond’s 
The Political Career of Lord Byron, and Drinkwater’s The Pilgrim of 
Eternity, with its discussion of the Astarte mystery. He seems to 
have used the first, but not the revised, edition of Astarte, and the 
Lady Melborne correspondence is insufficiently employed. I think 
these studies would have materially modified Porta’s interpretation 
of Byron’s youth, his “exile,” and the vexed question of his relations 
with Augusta. Porta rejects the incest theory in favor of that ad- 
vanced by Edgcumbe in Byron: The Last Phase, namely, that Mary 
Chaworth was the goddess of his idolatry. Necessarily this colors 
the whole of his interpretation of Byron’s mature life. There are 
some mistaken statements in detail, which should be corrected. 
It is at least extravagant to say that when Childe Harold was first 
published, Byron was “gia terribile nella satira” (p. 15); English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, though popularly discussed, does not 
seem to have been regarded as peculiarly excoriating in an age that 
knew Gifford and read Churchill. Mary Ann Chaworth, in marrying 
Mr. Musters (not “Muster”) did not marry “un nobile di provincia” 
(p. 21). The Liberal was not published jointly with “il cognato M.r 
(sic) Leigh,” but with Leigh Hunt and Shelley (p. 37) who died 
before the project was under way. Porta slides over the Melborne : 
correspondence, minimizes Caroline Lamb, has little to say about 
Clare Claremont and Ada, and presents in general the Byron in 
whom “]’Italia esaltd il suo guerriero ed anche il suo poeta.” The 
result is pretty but it is not Byron. 

Porta finds that Byron unites the tendencies of Voltaire and the 
tendencies of Rousseau. The section devoted to the background of 
the Byronic ideas requires, however, some correction. The bracketing 
of Lockes and Hobbes (p. 46) as representative ancestors of English 
liberal thought requires considerable modification. “Landoz” 
(p. 49) should of course be “Landor.” To remark that sentimental 
philosophy “‘si inizia con Bacone, e prosegue con Locke fino a 
raggiungere la sua forma pit completa con Shaftesbury ed A. Smith” 
(p. 56) is to require considerable agility on the part of the reader: 
Smith comes long after Shaftesbury and is only indirectly indebted to 
him: Mandeville intervenes. To say flatly that Rousseau’s La 
Nouvelle Héloise and “il Vicario Savoiardo” had great influence on 
Byron (p. 57), is to assume what needs to be proved. Byron “fu 
lettore precoce ed appassionato (?) di Rousseau” at seventeen, but so, 
too, he was a precocious reader of the whole vast body of English 
poetry, much history and a good deal of fiction and theology, and he a 
expressly repudiated any likeness to Rousseau. a 

The section devoted to the growth of the Byronic hero is highly ai 
interesting, but attributes, I think more philosophic depth to Byron— - 
the weakness of this work—at an early age than the precocious boy 
really had. The influence of The Poems of Thomas Little (“Anacreon” 
Moore) is ignored in discussing Hours of Idleness (pp. 66 ff.) a lack 
which illustrates Porta’s favorite tendency to read depths into 
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Byron that do not always exist. Can it be said of that juvenile 
production that it “testimonia una mente vigile ai grandi problemi, 
si manifesta dapprima incerto e timido, poscia appassionato ed 
audace di tutte le negazioni, ansiose di verita?” Is not this to be 
serious about trifles? —To speak of the Byronic hero as a “concezione 
unica” seems to me a little excessive in view of the Montone of 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, and the blood-and-thunder school (p. 72); 
and I think Porta exaggerates the influence of Schiller upon Byron. 
Schiller is obvious to a European; English poets like Croly, whose 
work interested Byron in heaven-and-earth poetry, are not, and 
hence a falsification of literary values. 

The critical discussion of the Byronic poems is exciting to read, 
even when, as it seems to this reader, there is an excessive tendency 
to take Byron au pied de la lettre. The soundest remark in the book 
is that “la natura di Byron rimane sempre empirica” (p. 113). 
Although Byron denied that he read Marlowe’s Faustus (p. 118), it 
appears from certain passages in his letters, that he had read the 
Elizabethan. Cain is seen as really representing “angoscia e rivolta 
spirituale,” a fact we are likely to forget in these untheological days. 
Don Juan is excellently discussed, and the Italianate poems and 
the Italian influence upon Byron is naturally well written, though 
there is a tendency to minimize the influence of Frere upon the 
Don Juan stanza. Perhaps the best thing in the study is the dis- 
cussion of Byron and Alfieri. 

In sum this treatise illustrates the tendency of European critics 
to take Byron at once more sympathetically and more seriously than 
do British and American scholars. This reviewer is again struck with 
the fact that Byron in translation is often more impressive than 
Byron in English: the crudities disappear. All in all, if Porta has not 
added greatly to our knowledge of the noble bard, he has contributed 
an interesting study of Byron’s ideas; he has illumined the matter 
of Byron’s dramas; and in the study of Byronism in Naples, he has 
made his greatest contribution. 

HowARD MumrorpD JONES 
University of North Carolina 


Dante, La Vita Nuova. Edited by Marcus de Rubris, third edition, 
Torino, S.T.E.N., 1921. Pp. 120. Lire 40. 


The present edition of the Vita Nuova is in its intention frankly 
and avowedly an artistic and not a scholarly one. The editor, Marcus 
de Rubris, has published in the same series, the Dantis Amatorum 
Editio, similar editions of the Divine Comedy and of the Canzonieri 
of Dante. The first print of the present edition appeared in 1918 asa 
memorial of the fiftieth anniversary of Italian unity, and the third 
reprint in 1921 in commemoration of the six-hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Dante. 

In general, the book is a revised edition of one published by the 
editor in 1911, which was itself very largely a reprint of the edition 
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of Roux and Viarengo of 1902. It contains the same introductory 
articles by Antonio Agresti on Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Pre- 
raphaelite Art, with one exception the same illustrations from the 
paintings of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and the same ornamental red 
borders designed by R. Carlucci. The changes consist of a new 
preface by the editor, the addition of a few explanatory notes to 
the introductory articles, the omission of one _ illustration—the 
Saluto di Beatrice nell’ Eden, not included because it related to the 
Comedy—a more careful placing of the illustrations so as to face the 
appropriate passages of the text, and an addition to the Index of a 
list of the Latin phrases of the text with Italian translations. 

The text of the earlier editions was that of the D’Ancona edition 
of 1884. In the present edition this has been revised to a considerable 
extent on the basis of the critical text of Barbi (1907). A careful 
comparison with the latter shows that the variations are largely in 
the direction of modern usage. As has already been said, the aim of 
the book is artistic and not scholarly, and the choice of readings in 
the text was obviously determined by ease of comprehension rather 
than by other considerations. Thus the more modern forms of verb 
and article, the more modern spellings, and the more modern sentence 
order have frequently but not consistently been preferred. A glaring 
case of inconsistency is the editor’s use of “Deo” as an exclamation 
instead of “Deh”! while he retains the “donna salutava”? for “salute 
salutava,” which, according to Barbi, occurs in all the manuscripts, 
the substitution having been made in the Sermartelli edition of 
1576 because of religious prohibitions.* The text is divided into five 
books with a Proemio and a Commiato. The customary division into 
chapters is also indicated, although forty-three are recognized instead 
of the forty-two of Barbi, Chapter XXVI being divided into two 
parts. 

In general, then, while the book is of no significance as a con- 

tribution to the study of Dante, its artistic intention and the editor’s 

great love for the supreme poet of his nation as evidenced in his 

Introduction, may make it a welcome possession for the casual reader. 
HAYDEN Boyers 

The University of Chicago 


BULFERETTI, DomeENntco, Storia della Letteratura Italiana e della 
Estetica. Torino, Paravia, 1925, in 8°. Volume Primo: Dalle 
Origini al Boccaccio. Pp. viii, 1-160. Lire 10. Volume Secondo: 
Dall’ Ariosto all’ Alfieri. Pp. viii, 161-424. vi. Lire 14.! 

The author of these volumes offers us an extremely interesting 
and stimulating survey, one that no teacher of any period in Italian 


1 Chapter XXIII, p. 26. 

? Chapter XI, p. 24. 

3 Barbi, p. 25, Note. 

1A note on p. 134 (in Volume I: the text of Volume IT begins on p. 163) refers 
us to the Indice alfabetico. There is no such index in the present volumes; it will pre- 
sumably be found in the third and final volume which (so the reviewer hears from 
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literature should fail to read and profit by; but one that can hardly be 
recommended to any but the most mature of our students. 

It is an attempt to write a brief history of. Italian literature (and 
aesthetic!) in accordance with the aesthetic theories of Benedetto 
Croce. Disciples of the theories will doubtless give the work their 
praise almost unqualified ;* those who, admiring to the full the practi- 
cal studies and researches of Professor Croce, yet have some doubts 
about his theoretical and polemic works, will certainly be less en- 
thusiastic; none, however, who read the volumes will find their time 
ill spent. 

The work is distinctly less useful for reference than most literary 
histories; but it is the more readable as a study in itself. “L’intento di 
questo libro” says the author in his Avvertenza “‘non é d’ offrire una 
guida bio-bibliografica, ma di segnare i punti fondamentali nella 
storia della letteratura e dell’ estetica, e d’ invogliare a leggere i classici 
maggiori; ai quali percio é dato un posto assai largo. . . .;” and his 
studies of the greater individual writers are unquestionably the most 
interesting feature of the book. All biographical matter is omitted 
except such as definitely affects the understanding of the various 
works; so that we are given, as a rule, a remarkably clear picture of 
each author’s personality with a minimum of historical detail. The 
pages given to Dante and to Petrarch are particularly good: they 
contain nothing that is very new or striking, yet even those who have 
made a thorough study of the fields will read them with unusual 
interest. The seven other authors singled out for detailed study are 
not all equally well treated; but there are throughout constant rapid 
reminders of the little essential things that we so often forget to point 
out, and brief characterisations full of rich suggestion—whether we 
accept them in detail or no. Thus: “Lo sdegno di Dante per il latino 
e |’ amore per il volgare non derivano tanto dalle ragioni da lui esposte 
nel Convivio quanto dal fatto che la sua necessaria forma poetica, 
cioé la poesia, é quella li, la volgare, perché cosi gli detta Amore. Le 
ragioni sono escogitate dopo che la poesia volgare é gid nata... .” 
(p. 88); or again “Da molti si suole includere |’Umanesimo nel Rinas- 
cimento, e designare come Rinascimento il periodo della civilta 
europea occidentale, che, aperto in Italia e man mano esteso alle altre 
nazioni civili, segna il passaggio dal medioevo all’eta moderna. Pre- 
feriamo tenerli distinti; e osserviamo che tutte le divisioni della 
storia in periodi vanno prese con discrezione....” and “Quando 


other sources) will eventually appear to complete the work. The whole is intended as 
moreorless complementary to the author’s Collana of seventy-five booklets containing 
“passi scelti...., notizie storichee.... analisi estetiche ....” of seventy-five 
several authors, from Francesco d’ Assisi to Benedetto Croce; a fact which accounts in 
part for the inadequate discussion in the Storia of many quite significant writers. 

2 Cf. C. Citanna in La Critica XXIII, 372: “I giovane, che leggera il libro del Bul- 
feretti, non imparera soltanto un certo numero di necessarie notizie storiche e letterarie, 
ma, quel che importa, apprendera ad avvicinarsi con sentimento pid puro e mente 
sgombra di pregiudizi alle opere dei nostri grandi, appropriandosi nello stesso tempo i 
criteridirettivi per orientarsinel ricco movimentorinnovatore storico-critico dell’ ultimo 
ventennio ....” Unfortunately this Storia .... is anything but “sgombra di pre- 
giudizi;” and the “ricco movimento” up to which it leads is, too exclusively, 


Crocismo. 
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l’Umanesimo pervade arte e letteratura, s’intende che a _ principio 
non sia senza squilibrio (e percid Umanesimo e umanistico si 
usano talvolta con senso men buono); in séguito si raggiunge un 
equilibrio nuovo, e si ha il vero e proprio Rinascimento.” (pp. 93, 94). 

On the other hand there are indubitable weaknesses. The work is, 
as we noted at the outset, less useful to the student (at least to the 
American student) than to the teacher. This is in part because it is 
suggestive rather than informative: the paragraph (p. 352) on Vico 
and the feoria omerica, for example, highly suggestive to one who 
knows what theory is in question, would be utterly unintelligible to 
the average student; and the whole chapter on Vico requires for its 
understanding a far greater previous knowledge of the subject than 
any American student is likely to have—or even any student of the 
istituti medi superiori for whom. it is apparently intended. Again, the 
space is often quite unjust in its proportioning: Giordano Bruno is 
given less than a page, Vico nineteen pages; Goldoni just over one 
page, Parini nineteen pages; Bembo a mere sentence here and there; 
Giraldi only one line referring to the Orbecche—of the Ecatommiti 
not a word; and so on. The order of its discussions, too, is sometimes 
hardly valid: the Novelle, for example, of Bandello, Grazzini, and 
Doni are accorded one brief paragraph each in the pages introductory 
to Boccaccio! They are not discussed at all in the sections on the 
Renaissance. (Incidentally, Grazzini’s delightful “frame-story” 
with its gay snow-battle goes unmentioned in the brief condemnatory 
dismissal of the Cene: of Parabosco and Erizzo nothing is said). 
The footnotes are not always specific enough, failing at times to indi- 
cate editions (pp. 111, 173, 183, 253, etc.); and references are often 
omitted when to many readers they would be most helpful. Some of 
the general statements seem inaccurate, or at least need qualifying 
(p. 8: “Contemporaneamente”—apparently in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries—‘“i volgari delle diverse regioni di Italia si unificano 
in un tipo assai prossimo al latino, e cosi diventano la nuova lingua 
nazionale ....;” p. 108: “Nell’ Estetica [il Petrarca] difende calda- 
mente la poesia contro l’ascetismo .. . .”); and occasionally the ar- 
dent crusading spirit of the author (evinced at intervals by all too 
frequent expressions of scorn for “i retori,” “i comparatisti,” even 
“sli storici della letteratura” if their way of thinking is not his) 
leads him into strange anomalies—as when, after being at great pains 
to prove that the Decameron is a poem, he observes in a moment of 
forgetfulness that the Ninfale Fiesolano “é di gran lunga il migliore 
dei poemi del Boccaccio... .” 

The comparison with another three-volume Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana is perhaps inevitable. Bulferetti’s “Crociata” (as we are 
tempted to call it) is infinitely less reliable, infinitely less useful than 
Vittorio Rossi’s well-known and admirable work; but it is in many 
ways more readable, and far more stimulating—whether to accept- 
ance or revolt. It displaces nothing that we have, but it is, with all 
its faults, a welcome and inspiring addition. 

WALTER L. BULLOCK 
Bryn Mawr College 
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NEWS NOTES* 


At Home 


Professor Russo, of the University of Wisconsin, announces as his new assistant for 
next year, Mr. S. E. Moncado, of Rice Institute, a student of the University of Genoa 
and an A.M. of Columbia. 

During the present summer which he is spending in Naples, Professor Russo plans 
to finish his Italian Grammar. 

The Circolo Italiano of the University of Wisconsin. presented with great success 
Le Tre Grazie by Niccodemi, the actors being, with one exception, first year students. 

Professor Marinoni, of the University of Arkansas, is conducting a group of Ameri- 
cans on an extensive automobile tour through France and Italy. 

Espana by Professor Marinoni will soon be released by the Macmillan press. 

After a lapse of several years Italian will again be offered at Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. The course is to include Italian Grammar and Selected 
Readings; Dante, La Vita Nuova (McKenzie), and La Divina Commedia (Grandgent). 
The class will meet three hours a week throughout the year and will be conducted by 
Professor A. M. Webb, Head of the Department of Romance Languages. 

Miss Dorothy Schons, of the University of Texas, has. gone to Spain for an ex- 
tended stay in order to gather more material for her work on the Mexican nun, Sor 


Juana. 
A new Italian daily paper, // Giornale di Detroit, has been started at Detroit, 


Michigan, by Francesco Bellandi. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., will offer next Fall a third year course in 
Italian, the first year work being then open to sophomores instead of juniors. The new 
course will consist in a survey of Italian literature during the first semester, and the 
study of Dante during the second. 

Professor Giorgio La Piana of Harvard has translated into Italian for the Beacon 
Press the Biography of Theodore Roosevelt by Edward H. Cotton. 

Next September courses in Italian will be offered both in the High School and in 
the College of St. Viator, Bourbonnais, II. 

A Simple Spanish Book for Beginners by Professor Passarelli, published by Henry 
Holt, will shortly appear. The author is preparing a similar book for beginners of 


Italian. 
Professor Carl A. Swanson expects to offer a second year course in Italian at the 


University of Texas this coming year. 

We regret that no mention was made of Professor G. L. Hamilton as one of the 
contributors to the Mélanges A. Thomas, noted in Italica, III, 16. 

Professor C. M. Hutchings, who has been teaching Italian at Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, goes next Fall to the University of Cincinnati. 

Italian has been admitted to the curriculum of the High School of Orange, New 
Jersey. 
Miss Clare Reynolds Bass, Head of the Romance Department of Western College 
for Women, Oxford, Ohio, is spending the summer studying and traveling in France. 

We are glad to note that the De Witt Clinton High School of New York City now 
contains a department of Italian. It is gratifying to see that language given equal 
importance with other modern foreign languages. Much thanks is due to Professor 
Leonardo Covello, who is now First Assistant in Modern Languages. 

Dr. George E. Washburn of Boston University has gone abroad with a view to 
studying at one of the Italian summer schools, either in Florence or Rome. Upon 
his return he will be in charge of the courses in modern Italian literature as well as the 
Elementary Italian course. 

Mr. Michele Canterella, of Palermo, is replacing Dr. Washburn at the Boston 
University Summer School. 

At the request of Miss Ella Scoble Opperman, Dean of the School of Music at the 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, a second year course in Italian for the 
benefit of the music students has been promised for next year. 


* The Editors urge all members loyally to collaborate in making these News Notes 
of general interest by sending them promptly and abundantly all news about new 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, publications and other professional activities. 
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The Italian students achieving degrees at the University of Pennsylvania were, 
according to the usual delightful custom, entertained by the Circolo Italiano of that 
Institution. 

The plan of President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University to in- 
augurate the Italian House with a special commemoration of the Little Brother of 
Assisi has met with the cordial approbation of the Italian government. 

The entertainment given May 26 by the Italian Medical Association of New York 
for the Italian House was highly successful. A cut of the prospective building. may be 
found in the Rivista d'Italia e d’ America for May. Construction of the building has 
now begun. The funds necessary, generously donated by Messers. Josep | Paterno, 
Anthony Campagna and Michele Paterno, will amount to approximately $ $350,000. 
The site, given by Columbia University, was recently purchased for $165,000. Dr. 
Charles Paterno has offered to present a carefully selected library of some 15,000 
volumes on the literature, history and civilization of Italy since its unification. Mr. 
Mussolini will make a donation of furniture and art objects on behalf of the Italian 
government. In all, the Italian House will represent an outlay of about $550,000. In 
the autumn a campaign will be begun for an endowment of $200,000. 

The Eleanore Duse fellowship, offered by the Italy America Society, has been 
awarded to Miss Jean Philis Black, of the University of Michigan. Miss Black will 
enter the University of Rome to complete her study of the diplomatic relations between 
England and Italy at the time of Lord Palmerston. 

Italica is receiving as an exc hange a bibliographical monthly, /taliana, published 
by the Italian Literary Guide Service, Brookside Studio, Darien, Cc onn., in collabora- 
tion with the Italy America Society. It contains new books of the month, as well as a 
list of articles from current magazines and the daily press. 

A new branch of the Italy America Society has been established at New Orleans 
where there are some forty thousand Italians, already in possession of a club house and 
library, a flourishing Dante Alighieri Society and a chamber of commerce. The Italy 
America Society will organize lectures, a circulating library and courses of instruction 
in the Italian language and literature. 

The Italy America Society has also formed a Boston branch of which Mr. Grafton 
D. Cushing is president. 

Miss Marthe Bloch, who has been spending the past year in Italy, will take charge 
of the Elementary and Advanced courses in Italian at the Univ ersity College, Chicago 
this Fall. 

We learn from Professor Bullock of Bryn Mawr College that over one-third of the 
graduating.class of 1926 had had one or more courses in Italian. 

Mr. David Gallup Scott, B.A. of Princeton, 1925, received an M.A. degree at 
Yale in June. Thesis subject: The Romantic Movement in Italy as Reflected in Certain 
“Efemeridi Letterarie di Roma,” 1772-1778. 

Mr. Frank J. Memoli, A.B. of Syracuse, 1925, was granted an M.A. degree at 
Wisconsin University in June. Thesis subject: Nationalism in Carducci. 

Sister Mary Berchmans Doyle, A.B. of University of Toronto, 1920, received an 
M.A. degree at the University of Chicago in June. Thesis subject: Frederician 
Influence on Dante’s Lyrics. 

The Editors of Italica wish to thank the Corriere di America, the Rivista d’Italia 
ed’ America, and La Vita Nuova for items of interest taken from their pages. 


From ITALY 


The Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, in its Rendiconti, recently 
published the speeches uttered in memory of Professor Francesco D’Ovidio by Profes- 
sors Michele Scherillo and Nicola Zingarelli, both of the University of Milan, and by 
Carlo Pascal. Another and longer article on Professor D’Ovidio by Professor Scherillo 
appeared in the Nuova Antologia for March 16. 

The Universita libera, inaugurated May 8 at Camerino with a speech by Sig. 
Pietro Fedele, Minister of Public Instruction, will offer courses in all subjects. 

The publisher Zanichelli, of Bologna, has just brought out two books of interest to 
students of Italian drama: Antonio Zardo, Teatro veneziano del settecento; Alfredo 
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Testoni, Ricordi di teatro. Marco Praga’s annual volume: Cronache teatrali for 1925 has 
also come out. 

Tomaso Gnoli, son of the esteemed Domenico Gnoli, and now librarian of the 
Biblioteca Brera, Milan, seems to be at the head of an energetic movement to reor- 
ganize Italian public libraries. The Italian government is now taking cognizance of the 
fact, and, we hope, will adopt prompt and energetic measures in this direction, 

In the meantime, the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence, the greatest of 
Italian libraries, which has been for so many years inadequately housed in Uffizi, will 
soon find a new and entirely modern home in the palace now being built immediately 
south of the cloisters of Santa Croce. 

Antonio Beltramelli, the celebrated writer of the Romagna, has been named Reg- 
gente dell’Associazione Universitaria Facista. 

We gather from the May number of Bibliografica, an interesting monthly published 
at Catania, that Formiggini, alert editor of the [talia che scrive, is now planning an 
Enciclopedia delle enciclopedie, in eighteen volumes, in 4° each, of about 1000 pages 
and each volume given to a special subject. The fifth will treat only of literature. 

Also from Bibliografica we glean that Niccolo Sigillino is preparing a book to be 
entitled: Ai margini del Romanticismo. On a similar topic a recent volume was issued: 
Clementina De Courten, Milano romantica ela Francia della Restaurazione (1815-1830) 
Milano, Edizioni “Alpes.” 

Professor Michele Scherillo, of the University of Milan, is working on his second 
volume of J/ Rinascimento, which will be the third volume of his History of Italian 
Literature, published by Hoepli. The first: Le origini, came out in 1919; the second 
volume: //] Rinascimento, I, came out this year and will be reviewed in a later number 
of [talica. 

The well known author, journalist and belligerent critic, Paolo Valera, died May 2 
after a life of struggle and poverty. 

Among the new plays may be mentioned: A. Fraccaroli: J] problema centrale, 
first given in Genoa and rather severely reviewed in the May number of Teatro, a well 
made magazine of the drama. Nino Berrini has rewritten and now published, through 
Treves of Milan, an historical play done in 1907 and entitled: L’avvocatino Goldoni. 

Another book on D’Annunzio. This time it is by Francesco Flora, published by 
Ricciardi, of Naples. We hope to review it in our November issue. And, furthermore, 
gael book by D’Annunzio: I1/ libro ascetico della giovane Italia, Milano, Olivetana, 

920. 

As a sign of gratitude to the poet-soldier, there has been formed by subscription 
the Istituto Nazionale which will publish the complete works of D’Annunzio. The 
Casa Editrice Mondadori will be in charge of the undertaking. Among the celebrated 
artists who will be engaged in decorating the edition is Adolfo De Carolis who made the 
wood cuts for the poems and plays of D’Annunzio. 

The students of the University of Pavia have expressed their admiration of Piran- 
dello by offering him the berretto gogliardico of the Faculty of Letters. 

Professor Ireneo Sanesi, of the University of Pavia, has just completed a commen- 
tated edition of Leopardi’s Canti for Sansoni. This volume is soon to be followed by an 
edition of the Operette morali and selections from the Zibaldone. Unfortunately the 
long expected second volume of Professor Sanesi’s La Commedia is indefinitely delayed. 
He recently published a very interesting article entitled: L’insegnamento universitario 
del Monti e del Foscolo, Pavia, Tipografia Cooperativa, 1925. 

Among the series of “medaglie,” or biographical sketches, successfully launched by 
Formiggini is a new volume by A. Donati on Ferdinando Martini, the dean of Italian 
writers. 

The Commentary to the Divine Comedy begun by Professor Flamini and inter- 
rupted by his untimely death, has now been continued by his disciple, Professor A. 
Pompeati. The first volume, L’Inferno, Milano, F. Vallardi, has just come out and will 
soon be reviewed in /talica. : 

Professor Pio Rajna, the revered dean of Italian scholars,. who retired from his 
chair at the University of Florence two years ago, recently discovered at the Vatican 
Library an interesting Old French version of the Legend of Saint Alexius. 

It appears that Le Lettere,a literary weekly edited by Filippo Surico, recently 
ceased publication. 
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Friederich Nietzsche’s The Origins of Tragedy, which first appeared in 1871, has 
been translated into Italian by E. Ruta, and published by Laterza. 

Professor J. R. Reinhard, of the University of Michigan where he also teaches 
Italian, has just published throygh H. Champion, of Paris, his Amadas et Idoine. 

We welcome the news that Ottorino Pianigiani, whose Etymological Dictionary is 
widely known, has now published: A ggiunte, correzioni e variazioni al vocabolario eti- 
mologico della lingua italiana, in 8°, pp. 111, Firenze, A. Rossini. This work will also 
be reviewed in /talica. 

On May 30 a ceremony was held at Pisa in memory of Alessandro D’ Ancona, who 
held for so many years the chair of Italian at the University of that city. The com- 
memorative speech was made by Professor Francesco Torraca, of the University of 
Naples. 

It seems that at last definite steps are to be taken to recover the famous ships of 
Caligula lying at the bottom of the Lago di Nemi. A draining of the lake will render 
accessible to archeologists the villa of Caesar and the Temple of Diana, at present under 
water. 

On June 27 the city of Spoleto celebrated the centenary of G. Pontano. On this 
occasion Professor Michele Scherillo, of the University of Milan, gave the commemora- 
tive oration. 

During May an exposition of handsomely illuminated books was held in Paris. 
Precious volumes were loaned by several Italian . libraries, especially by the Laurentian 
of Florence, which, since the death of Guido Biagi, has been under the direction of 
Professor Rostagno. 

Enrico Corradini, the well known writer and journalist, has published through 
Mondadori, of Milan, Giulio Cesare, a play in five acts, which is considered an excellent 
interpretation of the great Roman. 

Last February the Societa Giovanni Pascoli was founded at Lucca. Local chapters 
will be organized throughout Italy, with the object of promoting the greater study of 
Pascoli’s works and the publication of those that are still unpublished. 

All teachers of Italian will welcome a new Commentary to the Divine Comedy by so 
great an authroity as Isidoro del Lungo, Florence, Le Monnier, 1926, in which, avoiding 
petty discussions, he has endeavored to give a direct interpretation of the poem. 

Giovanni Papini’s latest book is Pane e vino—con un soliloquio sulla poesia. 

The Societa degli autori has permanently transferred its headquarters to Rome, 
Via 

G. A. Borgese, the popular Sicilian writer, has just published through Mondadori, 
of Milan, a play called Lazzaro. 

Professor Alfredo Galletti, of the University of Bologna, has recently gathered in 
one volume entitled: Poeti, poesia e storia, Milano, Ediz. Risorgimento, a group of his 
studies, most of which were scattered in periodicals. They include essays on Dante and 
Milton, Leopardi, Tommaseo, Zanella, Graf, etc. 

On June 12 at Ivrea there took place a ceremony in commemoration of Guido 
Gozzano, whose death occurred ten years ago. Amalia Guglielminetti delivered a 
discourse on the somber but popular poet of J Collogui. 

Camillo Anton Traversi, better known as a dramatist, has published a volume on 
Ugo Foscolo, Milano, Ediz. Corbaccio. 

After five years of intense studies Professor Nicola Zingarelli, of Milan, has com- 
pleted his book on Petrarch, which will soon be published by Sansoni in three volumes. 

At Palermo the anniversary of the death of the revered patriot and legislator, 
Francesco Crispi, was celebrated with religious and military pomp. 

; Francesco Vallardi, the well known Milanese editor, announces that he will soon 
bring out a new edition of the Histories of Italian Literature, written by a Societa di 
professori by centuries, all of these volumes now being exhausted. Professor Vittorio 
Rossi, of the University of Rome, has already begun to revise his Quattrocento, to 
bring it bibliographically up to date. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The purpose of our Association is to promote and develop the study of the 
Italian language and literature in the United States and Canada. Active mem- 
bership, dues $2.00 per year, is on/y open to members of the Modern Language 
Association who are teaching or preparing to teach Italian; Associate member- 
ship, dues $2.00 per year, is open to all other persons interested in the study and 
teaching of Italian; Life membership, single payment of $25.00, is open to any 
person eligible for membership. Persons wishing to become members or to 
propose members should communicate with the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Hilda 
Norman, The University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


Italica, the Bulletin of the Association, is published quarterly in February, 
May, August and November. Communications, contributions, News Notes, 
suggestions, advertisements, etc., should be addressed to the Assistant Editor, 
Miss Hilda Norman, The University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


New members and libraries wishing back numbers of the Bulletin should 
also communicate at once with the Assistant Editor. 
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In your fall classes use— 
The University of Chicago JTALITAN SERIES 


Edited by Ernest H. WILKINS 


Professor of Romance Languages in the University of Chicago 


First Italian Book 
A grammar by Ernest H. WILKINS. 
“Two of my students to whom I showed it are beginning the study of 
Italian with it as an outside extra—just for the pleasure of feeling them- 
selves register daily progress in a new language.” 

L’Italia 
A reader by Ernest H. WILKINS and ANTONIO MARINONI. 
“Will give the students a good idea of Italy and things Italian.” 

Farina’s Fra le corde d’un contrabasso 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by E_ste ScHoBINGER and ETHE! 
PRESTON. 
A simple and delightful tale of country life. 

Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs 
Edited by F. A. G. Cowper. 
A delightful, readable collection of the traditional folk tales and varied 
types of folk songs of Italy, together with an interesting group of famous 
Italian proverbs. 

Il Risorgimento 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by JoHN VAN Horne. 
Six selections chosen as offering literary illustration of the most interesting 
phases of the great Italian struggle for freedom and unity in the nineteenth 
century. An excellent reader. 
. 

Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by RutH SHEPARD PHELPS 
This play, a romantic medieval story cast in dramatic form, has been a 
favorite both for reading and for acting. It affords an excellent introduction 
to the study of Italian verse, for use at the end of a first year’s course. 

Giacosa’s Tristi amori 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Rupo_tpH ALrroccnr and 
BENJAMIN M. Wooppripce. 


“For the literary merit, the intense interest, and the wholesome tone of the 
text, and also for the scholarly accuracy of the editing, this new edition of 
Tristi amort can be recommended without reserve.” 


Pellico’s Le mie prigioni and Francesca da Rimini 
Edited with Introduction, notes, and vocabulary by KENNETH 

Selections from two well-known Italian books. 

Fucini’s Novelle e Poesie 
Edited by Henry Furst. 

A splendid collection of stories. 


$1.25 each, postage 10 cents extra per volume 


Published by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UFFICIO BIBLIOGRAFICO 


L’Ufficio Bibliografico, da me fondato e diretto fin dal 
1923, ha lo scopo di aiutare, consigliare tutti coloro che, 
interessati alla coltura italiana e lontani dai centri di essa, 
o non sanno quali libri ed autori consultare per i loro 
bisogni, o sapendolo non possono farlo perché le opere 
necessarie non si trovano sul loro mercato. 


L’Ufficio Bibliografico guida lo studioso di cose italiane nelle sue 
ricerche e gli fornisce tutti i libri di cui abbisogna 


procurandogli indiscutibilmente un 
e, a causa della differenza di cambio, un 


L’Ufficio Bibliografico si é poi specializzato nel fornire biblioteche 
complete, per le quali € disposto a dare preventivi gratuitamente. 


Ufficio Bibliografico—89 via Nazionale—Roma (3) 


QUALSIASI LIBRO ITALIANO 
AL PREZZO IN LIRE ITALIANE 


GUADAGNO DI TEMPO 
GUADAGNO DI DENARO 
Giuseppe Prezzolini 
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FOR THE FINISHING TOUCH 
Dante: Vita Nuova (McKenzie) 


This work of Dante is worthy of careful study as the earliest 
monument of literary Italian prose interspersed with poetry. It 
represents Dante’s soul in progress, under the influence of Bea- 
trice, toward an understanding of the eternal values of life. It 
is an indispensable introduction to the significance and style of 
his masterpiece. 


Dante: Divina Commedia (Grandgent ) 

This work is the glorious fulfillment of the promise made at the 
end of the lita Nuova, to write of Beatrice what had never been 
written of any woman. It is often said of Dante that he is the 
representative man of the Middle Ages, and at the same time 
strikingly modern. In fact, his insight and imagination fore- 
shadow the modern world, and for this reason his life and work 
make a excellent starting point for the study of the times in 
which he lived and the beginnings of the age we call our own. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 
ARTISTS 


Rare opportunities are of- 
fered to visit the Mediter- 
ranean by the conversion of 
the COLOMBO into a one- 
class cabin ship—offering 
unequalled accommodation 
and service at moderate 


rates. 
“COLOMBO 
Gorgeous Lake Como with its colorful panorama the only one-class cabin ship 
of palaces, is a garden spot of ITALY on the MEDITERRANEAN 


Accommodations for 445 berths are provided, spacious promenade decks, tasteful 
and pleasing decorations, a large dining salon, lounges, music room and smoking 
room. 


Passengers will find on the COLOMBO the same high standard of cuisine and 
service which has contributed to the fame of the DUILIO, largest and fastest 
oil burner to the Mediterranean. 

Rates $155.00 up 


For sailings and further information apply to 


ftatian Line 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
1 State Street, New York Or Local Steamship Agents 
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The fastest direct route to the un- 
equaled beauties of the Mediter- 
ranean and Italy is offered by the 
new de luxe oil-burning 


“CONTE BIANCAMANO” 
(White Count) 


of 24,000 tons, 22 knots, which is 
the latest addition to the Lloyd Sa- 
bauda fleet already made famous by 
the wonderful liners 


CONTE ROSSO 
(Red Count) 


and 
CONTE VERDE 


(Green Count) 


Lloyd Sabaudo Line 


312 S. Clark St., Chicago 
33 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
3 State Street, New York 
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Dial. $1.50 


- A Dante Bookshelf 
DISCOURSES ON DANTE 


By -Cuartes Hatt -GRANDGENT 
Eight essays ranging over a wide variety of topics from 


am imspiring statement of Dante’s meaning’ for the 


twentieth century to a study of his prosody. ‘The general 
reader. will accordingly find it an attractive introduction 
to the “majesty” of Dante’s thought, while the profes- 
sional student will gain from it fresh interpretations and 


*--new light upon important scnolarly details. $2.25 


THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF DANTE 
By Rr. Rev. Boyp-CarPenter 


- Dante.as the world’s greatest interpreter of religious ex- 


perience is here studied with a fresh and vivid power of 
analysis, “They are strong, scholarly addresses and 
make a worthy cofitribution to the literature of the 


’ Divine Comedy.” —The Advance. $1.75 


; LADIES OF DANTE’S LYRICS ~ 
By Coartes Hatt GranpcENt 


“At first the reader is captivated by thé charm of the 


style and the translations of the lyrics; it is only on re- 


_« flection that he becomes aware of the masterly interpre- 


tation, based on long study of Dante’s works.”—The 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 
“TRANSLATED BY CorTNEY LANGDON 


Original and blank-verse translation on opposite pages; _ 
} a notable series of Interpretative Analyses, prefaces, and 
_other essays. Three volumes: I. The Inferno; II. The 


ch, III, The Paradiso. $5.00 each. 


THREE PHILOSOPHICAL POETS 
By Grokce SANTAYANA 


These “ae essays on Lacretius, Dante, and Goethe citer 
Yan interpretation miei i by sympathy and discern- 


ment. $2.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS" 
20 RANDALL Hatt, CamBrincg, Mass. 


George Banta Pybtishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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